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another saga, the Serglige Conculaind. Mistakes like these are trivial, 
but they are sometimes annoying out of all proportion to their impor- 
tance. 

F. N. Robinson. 

Calendar of Documents preserved in France, Ulustrative of the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Edited by J. Horace Round, M.A. 
Vol. I., A.D. 918-1206. (London : Printed for her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, by Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1 899. Pp. Iv, 

680.) 

However much scholars may have been disposed to regret in the past 
the long delay in the publication of the transcripts of French charters, made 
two generations ago for the Public Record Office, everyone may now rejoice 
in the fact. It would have been difficult to find another English scholar 
so competent for this task as Mr. J. Horace Round who has now com- 
pleted it. There may have been some as competent upon the side of 
diplomatic, or in special points more so, and some with as great a knowl- 
edge of the other sources of the period or of the history of the early 
families, but the combination in Mr. Round's case has never been rivalled. 
One has only to glance through these pages to learn how much we owe 
to the editor's pains and knowledge. Not merely has the number of the 
charters been largely increased, over the original transcript, but there are 
frequent corrections of the text both in the body of the charters and in 
the lists of witnesses, some of them of great importance. The labor spent 
upon this work, which only those can estimate who are familiar with its 
demands, must have been enormous. 

The first question which one asks about such a work is naturally : how 
has the calendaring been done ? Can we depend upon it to give us the 
really important points so that we may use it with confidence, when the 
original is inaccessible ? I am sure that no one who has read many 
charters can read more than two or three of the important ones of this book 
without saying to himself: Of the most essential parts, this is not a 
calendar at all ; it is a translation. Comparison with the full text of such 
of the charters as are to be had in print shows this to be actually the case. 
Two other points are to be noticed. In the body of the charters, through- 
out the book, the original words are inserted in parenthesis where there 
may be any reasonable doubt about the rendering, or where there is any 
especial interest attaching to them, and the lists of witnesses are given in 
the original in every case. There is no need to call attention to the im- 
portance of these two matters. 

If we compare this calendar with the latest work in the same line of 
the Germans, who have devoted so much attention to this method of 
publication, with the second edition of the Bohmer-Muhlbacher Carol- 
ingian Regesten for example, which bears the same date on the title-page, 
we feel no need of apologizing for the English work. There are many 
fewer references to printed texts of the charters, or to studies on them, 
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but this is because the texts and studies do not yet exist. The English 
calendar is not at all an itinerary nor an index to the chronicles or other 
sources, but this was not desired. In its bearing on the political or nar- 
rative history of the time, the English work is no better than the German 
and not so easy to use. As material for institutional history, however, it 
is decidedly superior. The German is hardly more than an index, and in 
the great majority of cases reference must be made to the full text, while 
in the case of the English in an equally large majority of cases this is not 
at all necessary. The point is stated in full, in fact the text is translated. 
To many of us on this side of the water, this is a matter of great import- 
ance. The American student, interested in Norman or feudal institutions, 
but stranded by some mysterious oversight of Providence far from a good 
library, has here, at a merely nominal cost as compared with printed 
cartularies, 1500 charters of these three centuries in a form to meet prac- 
tically all his needs. He will find his reasons for gratitude increased by 
the addition to the careful index of names of an index rerum — not by any 
means complete even in the subjects that are noticed, but very welcome 
nevertheless. 

It is probable that more that is strictly new may be learned from 
this book in family and local than in institutional history, but a great 
number of points of law and practice receive illustration, some of it by 
no means common. Most of the points which are new Mr. Round has 
noticed in his preface. One of the most interesting of these is the dis- 
covery in No. 1205 of the "sheriff of the honor of Pevensey." Mr. 
Round does not make it clear in his remarks whether he supposes the 
Walter of this charter to have been a king's sheriff, or the Count of 
Mortain's own vicomte for the honor, but as one charter clearly shows 
that the count recovered possession of the land which Walter had seized 
by a suit in his own court he probably means the latter. If this inter- 
pretation of the case is correct, we have here the best illustration yet 
found of what is a very rare use of the word in England, and one much 
less common in Normandy itself than in some other parts of France. 
Charter No. 757 of the Gloucester Cartulary (Vol. II., p. 197) may be 
compared with No. 1122 of Mr. Round's Calendar. These instances 
do not prove that the grantors actually had officers whom they called 
vicomtes, but they do show that such a use of the word was not strange 
to them. 

The feudal court, whether royal or baronial, receives in these char- 
ters constant illustrations on all sides, of composition, procedure, and 
competence. Interesting instances are : the oral examination of wit- 
nesses before the court in Nos. 78 and 11 90, but there is here no case so 
interesting as that recorded in Boutaric, Actes du Parlement de Paris, 
I. ccxcviii, No. 4 ; the election or appointment of a committee of the 
court to go apart to consider the case and decide it in Nos. 712, 11 14, 
and 1257, a very old practice ; the trial of appeals to the Pope by local 
ecclesiastics appointed by him from whose decision there was no appeal, 
Nos. 143-147 ; suits of the lord in his own court, Nos. 232, 799, 1205 ; 
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an ecclesiastical suit before a secular tribunal "according to the custom 
of Normandy," No. 1257, but the cartulary of La Couture, No. XVI., 
records a suit between the same parties before an ecclesiastical tribunal. 
These cases are mentioned only as illustrations. Almost a complete 
statement of the judicial usages of feudalism could be made from this 
volume. 

The Calendar gives us renewed and conclusive evidence of the close 
similarity, in fact of the identity, of all the arrangements here coming 
to notice, public and private, on the two sides of the channel. There 
was no doubt a real sense in which the two governments were distinct, 
but there were ways in which they were constantly running together. 
There seems to have been no difference between curia regis and curia 
ducis, and officers from one country serve without comment in the other. 
In fact the classes that move and act in these charters, nobles and ecclesi- 
astics, seem to regard the two countries, for all practical purposes, as one 
land. 

George Burton Adams. 

The Venetian Republic : Its Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, 42 1 - 
1 797. By W. Carew Hazlitt. (London : Adam and Charles 
Black ; New York : The Macmillan Co. 1900. Two vols., pp. 
xxvii, 814, xi, 815.) 

This is the third and final edition of the work which Mr. Hazlitt 
first published as a sketch in 1858, and republished, much expanded, in 
i860. It would almost be proper to call it a new work, since one of its 
volumes contains quite as much matter as all the four volumes of i860 
contained, and, while much of the substance of the earlier edition reap- 
pears here, it has been greatly modified. The history now ends not with 
the tragedy of the Foscari, but with the extinction of the Republic in 
1797. Thus the narrative, instead of breaking off arbitrarily in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, is complete, allowing the reader to 
contemplate that last impressive period in the life of Venice — the period 
of unparalleled magnificence behind which lurked unsuspected ruin. 

A captious critic might easily point out that a work produced by suc- 
cessive accretions cannot have that unity and symmetry which belong to 
the highest works of art — whether they be histories, paintings or poems 
— giving them the effect of having been created by a single swift, mas- 
terful stroke ; even when we know, as in the case of The Divine Comedy, 
that the act of creation extended over many years. More serious than this 
defect, especially in a history, would be the evidence that the author had 
not kept up with the unearthing of new material, which, in what relates 
to Venice, has been both bulky and important during the past forty years. 
So far as the present reviewer has observed, however, Mr. Hazlitt has 
not slighted the new stores of material, although he has probably set a 
different value on some of them from what he would have done had he 
begun to write in 1890 instead of in 1857. Comparing the edition of 



